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From “ Priesthood and Clergy unknown to Christianity.” 
PREACHING THE GOSPEL AND ORDINATION OF 
MINISTERS. 
(Concluded from page 102.) 
It is worthy of observation, in passing, that 





translation of a word which simply means to make 
or do: it occurs some hundred times in the New 
Testament, but has no where else been thus ren- 
dered. If a secondary and figurative meaning 
were required for the word, “‘ appoint’”’ was ob- 
viously that which ought to have been selected, 
according to the sense in Rev. i. 6, “has made 
(epeiésen, appointed) us kings and priests.’ 
Calvin has, however, thus expressed the mean- 
ing—“‘ Et fecit ut duodecim essent secum, et ut 
emitteret eos ad preedicandum.”’ 

Having, then, thus unravelled some of the 
perplexities of this question, it may be instruct- 
ive to see the ill use which clergymen have made 
of the Scriptures in order to perpetuate a delu-* 
sion. ‘ When our Lord,” says Bishop Bevefr- 
idge, “‘ had died and risen from the grave, and 







though our translators have prevented the ordi-| when he was about to ascend into heaven, he pro- 
nation of Titus by the churches, they have not moted his apostles into the episcopacy, that he 
been able to suppress the unmanageable fact, that | might leave behind him the conservators of his 
Matthias was chosen or “ordained” into the| own place. The first form of this episcopal con- 
apostolical office by the one hundred and twenty | secration is recorded in John xx. 21, 22: where 
disciples at Jerusalem, some of whom were wo- | Jesus says to his apostles who were all collected 
men (Acts i. 14, 15, 26,) which, if duly consid- | together—‘ Peace be unto you: as my Father 
ered, must for ever vitiate the origin of the apos- has sent me, even so send I you; and when he 
tolical office, as it is represented to us by the; had said this, he breathed on them, and saith 
Episcopalians. The apostolical office, they tell. unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ I con- 
us, is perpetuated in their bishops, and the trans- | fess that our Lord had before this ordained his 
lators have done their utmost to help this figment apostles, but only to preach the Gospel, and to 
by making Judas a bishop (Acts i. 20); but’ confirm it with miracles. (Mark. ili. 13, 14; 
granting all this to be true, then we find that the' Matt. x. 1.) But now for the first time after his 
first bishop after our Lord’s departure was “ or- | resurrection, he says, ‘As the Father has sent 
dained” by the disciples at Jerusalem ; from which | me, so send I you.’ From which it most clearly 
fast we draw this conclusion, that if the fountain- appears, that by this second and last ordination, 
head is of this nature, the whole stream that celebrated as it were by many ceremonies, the 
flows from it ought to partake of the same ele-! apostles were advanced to a higher grade than 
ments ; but that if the stream be entirely differ-| they enjoyed before, or rather (as far as relates 
ent, it cannot spring from the fountain, the waters | to the faculty of ordaining and exercising eccle- 
of which we have analyzed, but must have some’ siastieal discipline,) to that very grade into which 


other origin congruous with the elements which | Christ himself had been consecrated by the 
we find in the stream. Father. 


One more instance may suffice: “‘ and he or- 
dained vrancs, epoiése twelve, that they should be 
with him, and that he might send them forth 
and preach.” (Markiii.14.) Thisis obviously 


an important place in which to introduce ordina- 
tion : it is the record of our Lord’s choosing the 
twelve apostles ; and we so read the fact here as 
if our Lord had in some way conferred ordination 
as a necessary preliminary to preaching the Gos- 
pel. But “ordain” is here the unwarranted 





By the virtue of their first ordination, 
therefore, the apostles preached the Gospel ; but 
by this last consecration they were made bishops, 
and so, supplying upon earth the place of their 
absent Lord, they did themselves create other 
bishops.” 

Thus it is that the eyes of ecclesiastics, dimmed 
by the suffusion of prejudice, and impaired in 
their healthy faculties, discern the specks of their 
own apostacy even in the clearest fields of scrip- 
tural vision, and conjure up the phantoms of 
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their order in the pure kingdom of the Son of do indeed pretend to convey the Holy Ghost in 


God. But mark the fatal error of this strange 
pene ! for the prelate, in his anxiety to estab- 
ish ceremonies of consecration and worldly mitres, 
has forgotten or concealed the fact that, on the 
occasion recorded in John xx. 21, 22, and on 
which he builds his whole theory, Thomas, one 
of the apostles, was absent ; for it follows imme- 
diately —* but Thomas, one of the twelve, was 
not with them when Jesus came.”” So that, ac- 
cording to this interpretation of the prelate, ‘‘ the 
apostolical college’ would be deficient in the mys- 
tery of consecration ; and Thomas, a favorite 
apostle with the Episcopalians, would receive uo 
“faculty of ordaining and exercising discipline,” 
and consequently must have lost his station “as 
a conservator of the place of Christ,” to the no 
small detriment of “ the apostolical succession,” 
and all its fabled benefits and prerogatives. 

A word further as to imposition of hands ; 
take the following instance, which is much urged 
by clergymen : “ Now there were in the church 
at Antioch certain prophets and teachers . . and 
as they ministered to the Lord and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul 
for the work whereunto I have called them ; and 
_ When they had fasted and prayed, and Jaid their 
hands on them, they sent them away,’’ (Acts xiii.) 
Here then, if this instance is of any avail, it ought 
to be shown that Paul and Barnabas had never 
teen the Gospel before ; that they never had 

n sent forth before to the ministry or service 
of the Lord; and that on this occasion they for 
the first time received license “to preach the 
Gospel, and administer the sacraments.” We 
find, however, an account of Paul’s preaching 
(Acts ix. 20,) some long time, not less than seven 
sm before this event: nay, both Paul and 

abas had been preaching in Antioch a whole 
year, and had been sent by the disciples of that 
city to Jerusalem, with a collection made for the 
brethren at Judea (xi. 30,) so that their ministry 
not only elsewhere, but remarkably in this very 
Antioch, had been for a long time tolerated with- 
out imposition of hands. Again, if this was in- 
deed an “ ordination” of Paul, we find the teach- 
ers and prophets ordaining an apostle !—a fact 
that would sadly derange the theory of the apos- 
tolical succession, which declares that our Lord 
alone ordained the apostles, and the apostles or- 
dained the clergy. Moreover, it would reverse 
the order of precedence formally stated in Scrip- 
ture, “God hath set some in the church, first 
apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers,”’ 
(1 Cor. xii. 28,) whereas, in this narrative, sup- 
posing Paul and Barnabas to have been ordained 
y imposition of hands for the ministry, the order 
must have been “ first prophets and teachers, 
secondarily apostles.’’ 

Again, this sending forth of Paul and Barna- 
bas was by the Holy Ghost (Acts xiii. 4); and 
where is that power of ordination now? The 
bishops in the Romish and English communions 


their ceremonies of ordination ; but we know that 
it is only a pretence. And as forthe Presbyterians 
and Dissenters, they do not now professito convey 
any spiritual gift, ordinary or extraordinary, by 
their imposition of hands; and therefore they 
practice a ceremony without power or meaning— 
a mere nullity ; but it was notin the days of the 
apostles that empty ceremonies were performed. 
The apostles did not observe customs to perpetu- 
ate a delusion, or to consecrate a phantom of for- 
feited power. 

Again, the apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, takes pains to make them understand 
that he did not owe his ministry to any ordina- 
tion or appointment of man, “I neither received 
the Gospel of man, neither was I taught it,.... 
but when it pleased God . . . . to reveal his Son 
in me, that F might preach him among the hea- 
then ; immediately I conferred not with flesh and 
blood — is, I consulted not with any man, nor 
did I follow any man’s advice, order, or direc- 
tion]: neither went I up to Jerusalem to them 
which were apostles before me; but I went into 
Arabia. . . . Then after three years I went up to 
Jerusalem to see Peter, and abode with him fif- 
teen days. But other of the apostles saw I none, 
save James the Lord’s brother.” This is indeed 
a plain statement; and it is manifest thereby 
that Paul thought nothing of any appointment of 
man, though that man might be an apostle. When 
he believed, he spoke; and having received an 
ordination of God's grace, he was content with 
it: “TI went not up to Jerusalem to them which 
were apostles before me.” According to the 
opinion of the traditional school, the apostles 
were the fountain of all lawful authority for min- 
istry ; but Paul sought not that fountain ; nay, 
he takes pains to inform us that he kept clear of 
it: therefore, as he was not ordained by the 
apostles, we may be quite sure he was not or- 
dained several years afterwards by the prophets 
and teachers of. Antioch, when he had been long 
engaged in the ministry. 

Another passage in the Scripture is frequently 
wrested from its true meaning to prove ordination 
by imposition of hands. It is in Paul’s Epistle 
to Timothy, “‘ Neglect not the gift that is in thee, 
which was given thee by prophecy, with the lay- 
ing on of the hands of the presbytery,” (1 Tim. 
iv. 14); and again, ‘‘ Wherefore I put thee in 
remembrance that thou stir up the gift which is 
in thee by the putting on of my hands.” (2 Tim. 
i. 6.) What then was this gift? The gift of 
preaching the Gospel and license to administer 
the sacraments? Certainly not: it was a special 
gift—x«peu«, charisma—of the Holy Ghost, which 
was conveyed to Timothy, as it would appear, by 
the laying on of the hende of Paul and the elders: 
and we know that this power did exist in those 
days ; for we find that Veter and John, after 
praying that the Samaritan converts might re- 
ceive the gift, “laid their hands on them, and 












caste by imposition of hands, so also were the 
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cates of a “ regular ordained ministry” are dis- 
posed to pass over this remarkable occurrence, 
and prefer rather to quote the imposition of hands 
by the church at Antioch (Acts xiii.) which has 
been already examined. 

Having then seen that imposition of hands 
does not, according to the Scripture record, con- 
fer the power of “ preaching the Gospel and ad- 
ministering the sacraments,” and having seen also 
that in many cases the imposition of hands took 
place, where confessedly no clerical designation 
or privilege was intended, and that this is con- 
ceded even by clergymen, we need not feel any 
remnant of perplexity on this question, but we 
may conclude by stating— 

1. That imposition of hands sometimes means 
simple benediction : “Then were there brought 
unto him little children, that he should put his 
hands on them and pray: and he laid his hands 
on them.” (Matt. xix. 13.) 

2. Sometimes recognition of service in the 
church, as in the case of the seven brethren 
chosen “to serve tables,” which certainly was 
not ordination to the “‘ ministry,” as the servin 
of tables on that occasion was markedly and 
avowedly kept distinct from “ministry of the 
word,” (Acts vi. 4-6.) 

3. Sometimes commendation to a particular 
work, and that by express command of the Holy 
Ghost. (Acts xiii.) 

4. Sometimes an act whereby the gift of the 
Holy Ghost was imparted, as when Ananias, “a 
certain disciple,” laid his hands on the apostle 
Paul (Acts ix. 27) ; or, as when the apostles gave 
this gift to others (Acts viii. 18; xix. 6) ; or, as 
in the case of Timothy and the elders—a case 
which is moreover peculiarly designated as having 
been in obedience to prophecy ; or— 

5. A visible sign of performing a miracle, as 
when the disciples to whom the power was given 
“‘Jaid their hands on the sick, and they recov- 
ered.” (Mark xvi. 18.) 









































they received the Holy Ghost ; and when Simon 
saw that through laying on of the apostles’ hands 
the Holy Ghost was given, he offered money, say- 
ing, Give me also this power, that on whomsoever 
Ty hands he may receive the Holy Ghost.” 
Acts viii. 18.) And again, at Ephesus, Paul 
Gand certain disciples who knew only of John’s 
baptism: on these Christians, after they had 
been baptized in the name of Jesus, Paul laid his 
hands, and then “the Holy Ghost came upon 
them, and they spake with tongues and prophe- 
sied.”” (Acts xix.6.) It was therefore some such 
gift as this which Timothy had received ; per- 
haps the gift of tongues or of prophecy, or the 
power of working miracles, “ signs and wonders,” 
any or all of these, or some other gift, of which 
perhaps there is no record left: and this word 
charisma, which Paul uses in allusion to this 
gift imparted to Timothy, is the appropriate term 
for the gifts which the Holy Ghost then conferred 
on thechurch. (See Rom. i.11; xii.6; 1 Cor. 
i. 7; xii. 4, 9, 28, 30.) 
If then, Timothy was ordained into the:clerical 


Samaritan converts and the “ certain disciples” 
at Ephesus ; for they also received a gift by im- 
position of hands: and indeed the advocates of 
the clerical order ought boldly to assert that the 
Samaritan and Ephesian disciples were ordained 
either priests or deacons, if they would build 
anything on the case of Timothy. 

But in all this question we do not find Paul’s 
first ordination ia ever brought forward, which, 
after all, but for one inconvenient circumstance, 
might be more plausibly referred to than any 
other, as an instance required. Thus it is re- 
corded :-—“ Ananias ..... entered into the 
house ; and putting his hands on him [Paul] 
said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that 
appeared unto thee in the way as thou camest, 
hath sent me, that thou mightest receive thy 
sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. And 
immediately there fell from his eyes as it had 
been scales ; and he received sight forthwith, and 
was baptized.’”’ (Acts ix. 17.) 

This instance is full to the point that Paul re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost by the imposition of hands, 
and that it was at the very beginning of his ser- 
vice in the church ; this, therefore, looks much 
like “ ordination by imposition of hands ;” but 
then, unfortunately, if this be allowed, it would 
follow that Paul was ordained before he was bap- 
tized, an uncanonical irregularity wholly unknown 
in clergyman’s law; and moreover, the person 
who then “ ordained him by imposition of hands” 
was not a bishop or elder, but simply a “ certain 
disciple at Damascus named Ananias”’ (ver. 10) ; 
in fact, according to the Papal ideas of these 
days, a mere layman: and yet this “ lay-man,” 
without the assistance of any of the clergy, with- 
out the presence of any bishop, lays his hands on 
Paul, and so confers on him the Holy Ghost ! 
We can therefore well understand how the advo- 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE PROPER INSTRUCTION OF YOUTH. 

“Train up a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart from it.” 

We have abundant evidence left on record 
that the early training of the youthful mind isa 
subject which has, more or less, claimed the 
serious and weighty consideration of the religious 
(or righteous) in all ages of the world. 

And among the many evidences of it, perhaps, 
there is not a more instructive and impressive 
one than the case of Moses and the Children of 
Israel, which we find in the sixth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy. In a very emphatical manner he im- 
pressed on the chosen people the importance of 
having the words, which he commanded them, 
in their hearts, and then to teach them diligently 
unto their children. ‘‘ Hear, O Israel; the Lord 
our God is one Lord; and thou shalt love the 
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Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might. And these words 
which I command thee this day shall be in thine 
heart ; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up,” 
&e. And I believe it remains to be at this 
day, as it was then, an indispensable preparation 
or qualification for parents and guardians of 
ay in the first place, to be duly impressed at 

eart with the importance of the subject them- 
selves, and then we should be enabled as we 
continued to look to Him who alone is able to 
give us this preparation of heart, to move on in 
that ability which he will grant to his truly 
dependent ones, and teach diligently our children. 

And we would be concerned that our conver- 
sation around our tables, at our firesides, on our 
farms, and wherever our lawful business called 
us, should be of that kind which would make a 
lasting impression on their young and susceptible 
minds for good, to be kept in store; the benefit 
of which might be experienced after many days. 
Thus their training might be going on from day 
to day from which they would not be likely 
materially to depart in after-life. And as we abode 
under this living concern for their religious 
growth and establishment in all best things ; 
when the time came that they must be placed, 
in some degree at least, under the influence of 
other caretakers and associates, in order to ac- 
quire a competent literary education, I believe 
we should be earnestly engaged, ‘‘to procure 
such tutors of our own religious persuasion, as 
are not only capable of instructing them in use- 
ful learning, to fit them for business in relation 
to temporal concerns, but to train them up in 
the knowledge of their duty to God and one 
towards another.” Although we cannot confer 

ce upon our children, yet I believe it is our 

uty to make use of all the means which a kind 
Providence has placed within our reach, as care- 
takers of the youth and as accountable beings, 
to protect them from the contaminating and bane- 
ful influence of hurtful associations. 

I have been encouraged in believing that it is 
the desire of very many dear friends to pursue 
that course of instruction, both at home and at 
school, which would keep their beloved offspring 
firmly attached to the Doctrines and Testimonies, 
the value of which they themselves have long 
appreciated. To such and all of my beloved 
friends who feel this concern resting upon them, 
including myself, I would say, before we come 
to the conclusion to send our children to district 
schools, let us look well to what exertions we 
have made, and what still remains for us yet to 
make in order to get them to such schools as are 
kept by members of our Society and under the 
regulations of Friends. Let us not be too easily 
discouraged ; but if we cannot, by reason of the 
fewness of our numbers in some places, have 
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large schools, let us be willing to patronize small 
ones, even if it costs a little more. 

Although many instances may be mentioned 
in which youth who were isolated from the So 
ciety, have received their education in district 
and other public schools, and who during that 
time, and subsequently, have been preserved in 
the simplicity of the truth and in fellowship with 
our Society, yet if our Heavenly Father hath in 
his abundant goodness, preserved such from 
being contaminated with the evils that surround 
them, it does not seem to me that we should look 
upon that as any reason why we should not use 
every reasonable effort to give our children a 
guarded education in such schools as the Society 
has from its earliest days encouraged its members 
to support. 

I would therefore encourage all my dear 
friends everywhere to use every reasonable effort 
to support schools under their own care, by 
having family schools, neighborhood schools, or 
boarding their children from home, and I do be- 
lieve » blessing will attend it; and in time, as this 
kind of instruction, both at home and at school, 
is with full purpose of heart attended to, we 
shall have cause to rejoice and take courage in 
the fruits of our labor. 

If we had “‘a mind to work,” as those had of 
old who were with Nehemiah, and a living con- 
vern was in us to labor harmoniously together in 
rebuilding this part of the wall of the city of our 
forefathers, which is now much broken down, 
the work would prosper in our hands. J. B. 

Ohio, 10th mo., 1857. 





SAMUEL FOTHERGILL. 


Samuel Fothergill, the sixth son of John and 
Margaret Fothergill, was born at Carr-End, on 
the 9th of Ninth month, 1715, 0.8. He was 
very little more than three years old, when the 
death of his mother deprived him of her tender 
care. Of his early youth but little is now known. 
He and his brother John were at school together 
at Briggflats, near Sedbergh ; and he also passed 
some time at Sutton in Cheshire, the residence of 
his maternal uncle, Thomas Hough, to whom, 
with others of his relations and friends, John 
Fothergill committed the care of his children, 
during his second visit to America, and when 
absent on other religious services. Of this charge 
a large share devolved upon Thomas Hough, who 
was well qualified for the trust, and discharged 
it faithfully. In particular, the care and educa- 
tion of John and Joseph had devolved much 
upon him, and through his means their brother 
Samuel was placed apprentice, as a shop-keeper, 
with Henry Ardern, a Friend at Stockport. 

Samuel Fothergill was at this time about seven- 
teen years of age; he was endowed with consider- 
able talents; he had a strong mind, and was of 
an active, lively, and even volatile disposition. 
These qualities caused his company to be much 
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sought after, and early introduced him into so- 
ciety at Stockport, of an injurious and hurtful 
character, calculated to dissipate and eradicate 
those lessons of piety and virtue which his worthy 
father had earnestly labored to impress upon the 
minds of all his children. 

Yielding to the temptations to which he was 
thus exposed, Samuel gave way to the indulgence 
of his evil passions, and, with his new companions, 
abandoned himself to the pursuit of folly and 
dissipation. This downward path he continued | 
for some time, and the state into which it brought ! 
him, as afterwards described by himself, and the | 
view which he subsequently took of his condition 
at this time, is striking and affecting :—“ I wan- 
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ground: he was now twenty years of age, and 
the altered circumstances in which he was placed 
were favorable to the progress of repentance and 
conversion : he was removed from Stockport, and 
had found a shelter and a home in the family of 
his brother Joseph at Warrington ; here, and in 
the house of his uncle Thomas Hough, at Sutton, 
he had many seasons of retirement, peculiarly 
favorable to the present state of his mind. 

The intended departure of his father for 
America, and their parting interview, were also 
conducive to his help. 

Deeply afflicting to John Fothergill was the 
past conduct of his son Samuel: the evil of his 
ways, and his grievous departure from those 


dered far from the garden enclosed, and laid my-| paths of truth and virtue, in which he had, by 
self open to the enemy of my soul: I kept the| long example and often inculcated precept, en- 


worst company, and subjected myself to almost 
every temptation, broke through the fence of the | 
sacred enclosure, and trampled it under my feet ; 
and when for a time I found the least inclination | 
to do good, evil was present with me, and I went | 
from one degree of iniquity to another. My) 





| deavored to train all his children, caused him 


much sorrow and distress. He was now about to 


lembark for a distant land, in the service and 


cause of his Lord and Master, and the conviction 
that he was leaving behind him a beloved son, 
for whose restoration and welfare he had often 


wickedness so far increased with my diligence,| put up his prayers, and yet who had so deeply 
that at length, alas! I beheld the strong wall | revolted from the law of God, was as the worm- 
broken down, the garden wall destroyed, the| wood and the gall—bitter indeed to his soul. 
mound left defenceless, and no hope left of re- | Memorable and affecting was their last interview ; 
turning peace to my afflicted soul !’’—“ I strayed | after once more imparting to his son deep and 
srrape Piast Fiat mobos tan [terse sea ne ane aaa 
’ s v * | words :— D ow, a 
The downward course which he thus pursued | farewell—and unless itjbe as a changed man, [ 
was not, however, of long duration, nor was he! cannot say that I have any wish ever to see thee 
utterly cast off or forsaken, even in the midst of! again.” z 
this sinful career. Many were the strivings of! These parting expressions, this powerful appeal 
the Spirit of Trath with his soul, and frequent ‘from a father whom, notwithstanding his disobe- 
the visitations of Divine grace. He says—‘ He | dience, he still tenderly loved, uttered during 
who had kindled breathings in my soul after’ what might probably be the last time they should 
Him, would [even then] sometimes break’in upon | meet in this life, together with the awful solem- 
me.” And again :—‘ Though I had drunk up! nity and deep feeling with which they were ac- 
iniquity as an ox drinketh up water, although [| cbiinpiadad, produced a strong impression upon 
had exceeded all others in sin, and had long | Samuel Fothergill ; they remained as if engraven 
done despite to him, yet there was mercy with'upon his heart, and assisted to confirm and 
him that he might be feared.” ; | strengthen him in the path of repentance and 
a et bes he ae how a rok ae these | eee aaa — he had ae pes = 
ers of mercy, and to turn aside from the visi- | e now experienced to be per- 
tations of Divine regard, thus graciously con-| haben quis of ’ t 
tinued to him ; and many were the deep trialsand| Thus, yielding to the powerful convictions of 
conflicts through which he passed, alternately Divine grace, and as the spirit that convinceth 
yielding and resisting, until at length his spiritual' of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, 
state and his danger were very forcibly brought! wrought in his heart, he came to feel the terrors 
before him, attended by a deep persuasion that’ of the Lord forsin, and was made willing to abide 
these offers of mercy would be no more renewed, | under his righteous judgment, because he had 
and that if he now any longer resisted, the day’ sinned, and so was brought into a state of deep 
of his visitation would be over, and his destruction | repentance ; and as a brand plucked out of the 
certain and inevitable. So powerful was this im-| burning, and as one awakened from the sleep of 
pression, that it brought him into great trouble’ death, in due time, he witnessed a deliverance 
and distress, and caused renewed and very earnest from the bondage of corruption, and a being 
prayers for help and strength ; he cried mightily | created anew unto holiness, the end whereof is 
for deliverance, and says : ‘* My lips quivered, | eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
a my belly trembled, that my soul might rest in| Of the many conflicts and baptisms through 
the day of trouble.” which he passed during this work, or of the ad- 
This help and this strength were megcifully | vancement which he was enabled to make towards 
granted, and he was enabled to maintain his that thorough establishment and settlement in 
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the truth, which he was favored afterwards so 
eminently to experience, no distinct or separate 
account is now to be found : such a record from 
his own pen would have been interesting and 
deeply instructive. Yet there is ground to be- 
lieve that after a time his progress was rapid and 
steady. 

In his correspondence he was sometimes led to 
speak of his state, and of the dealings of the Lord 
with his soul, as some of his letters show ; they 
also contain proofs of the rejoicing which his re- 
turn and conversion produced in the minds of 
his friends, mingled with excellent counsel and 
earnest solicitude for his stability and preserva- 
tion. 

Amongst those who thus extended towards him 
this care, was Susanna Croudson, of Warrington 
[afterwards his wife]; she was an acceptable minis- 
ter in the Society, of which they both were mem- 
bers. She was some years older than himself, 
and by her religious experience, and the care, 
advice, and judicious encouragement, which were 
early and frequently extended, she was made 
peculiarly helpful to him. He found in her a 
friend to whom he could unburthen his mind of 
a portion of its distress, and from whose sympathy 
and advice he often found relief, and with whom, 
as he advanced in his spiritual path, he often 
took sweet counsel. 

Soon after the return of John Fothergill from 
America, he went to the Quarterly Meeting at 
York, which was large, and attended by many 
Friends from different parts of the nation. His 
company was very acceptable ; and the occasion 
was, in a peculiar degree, solemn and instructive. 

Here he met his son Samuel. Tradition has 
handed down (and there is no other record of it) 
a remarkable circumstance connected with this, 
their first interview, since the return of the father 
to England. It is said that, from some accident- 
al circumstance, John Fothergill did not arrive 
in York until the morning of the day of the meet- 
ing, and that it was late when he entered the 
meeting-house : after a short period of silence he 
stood up, and appeared in testimony ; but after 
he had proceeded a short time, he stopped, and 
informed the meeting that his way was closed ; 
that what he had before him was taken away, 
and was, he believed, given to another. He re- 
sumed his seat, and another Friend immediately 
rose, and taking up the subject, enlarged upon 
it in a weighty and impressive testimony, deliver- 
ed with great power. It is added, that at the 
close of the meeting John Fothergill inquired 
who the Friend was that had been so remarka- 
bly engaged amongst them, and was informed 
that it was his own son Samuel. 

Their thus meeting together, under circum- 
stances so different to those in which their last 
memorable interview had taken place, previous 
to John Fothergill’s departure from England, 
was peculiarly moving and affecting to them both. 
The son then in a state of rebellion and alienation 
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from good—now become “ changed’”’ indeed, and 
a fellow-laborer with his father in the ministry 
of the gospel, powerfully advocating and enforcing 
those great and solemn truths he had formerly 
negleeted and trodden down, and engaged earn- 
estly to beseech others to become as he was, re- 
conciled unto God. 

The good old man received his son as one re- 
stored from the spiritually dead, and wept and 
rejoiced over him with no common joy.* 


SOUTHERN TESTIMONY AGAINST SLAVERY. 
Tae Voick or JEFFERSON. 

On the 39th and 40th pages of his Notes on 
Virginia, Jefferson says : 

“There must doubtless be an unhappy influ- 
ence on the manners of our people, produced by 
the existence of slavery among us. The whole 
commerce between master and slave is a perpet- 
ual exercise of the most boisterous passions—the 
most unremitting despotism on the one part, and 
degrading submission on the other. Our chil- 
dren see this, and learn to imitate it; for man is 
an imitative animal. This quality is the germ 
of all education in him. From his cradle to his 
grave, he is learning to do what he sees others 
do. Ifa parent could find no motive, either in 
his philanthropy or his self-love, for restraining 
the intemperance of passion towards his slave, it 
should always be a sufficient one that his child is 
present. But generally it is not sufficient. The 


parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 


lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in 
the circle of smaller slaves, gives a loose rein to 
the worst of passions; and, thus nursed, educa- 
ted, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but 
be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man ast be a prodigy who can retain his man- 
ners and morals undepraved by such circum- 
stances. And with what execration should the 
Statesman be loaded, who, permitting one half 
the citizens thus to trample on the rights of the 
other, transforms those into despots and these 
into enemies, destroys the morals of the one part, 
and the amor patric of the other ; for if a slave 
can have a country in this world, it must be any 
other in preference to that in which he is born 
to live and labor for another; in which he must 
lock up the facilities of his nature, contribute, 
as far as depends on his individual endeavors, to 
the evanishment of the human race, or entail his 
own miserable condition on the endless genera- 
tions proceeding from him. With the morals of 
the people, their industry is also destroyed; for, 
in a warm climate, no man will labor for himself 
who can make another labor for him. This is so 
true, that of the proprietors of slaves a very 
small portion, indeed, are ever seen to labor. 


* Several different versions of this meeting between 
John Fothergill and his son are extant, and I have 
thought it best not to omit it. The account here 
given, I believe to be the most correct—G. C. 








And can the liberties of a nation be thought 
secure, when we have removed their only firm 
basis—a conviction in the minds of the people 
that these liberties are the gift of God? that 
they are not to be violated but with his wrath ? 
Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just; that his justice cannot sleep 
forever ; that considering numbers, nature, and 
natural means only, a revolution of the wheel of 
fortune, an exchange of situation, is among pos- 
sible events; that it may become probable by 
supernatural interference! The Almighty has 
no attribute which can take side with us in such 
a contest.” 

While Virginia was yet a Colony, in 1774, she 
held a Convention to appoint delegates to attend 
the first general Congress, which was to assemble, 
and did assemble, in Philadelphia, in September 
of the same year. Before that Convention, Mr. 
Jefferson made an exposition of the rights of 
British America, in which he said : 

“The abolition of domestic slavery is the great- 
est object of desire in these Colonies, where it 
was unhappily introduced in their infant State.— 
But previous to the enfranchisement of the 
slaves, it is necessary to exclude further impor- 
tations from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts 
to effect this by prohibitions, and by imposing 
duties which might amount to prohibition, have 
been hitherto defeated by his Majesty’s negative; 
thus preferring the immediate advantage of a 
few African corsairs to the lasting interests of 
the American States, and the rights of human 
nature, deeply wounded by this infamous prac- 
tice.” 

In the original draft of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, of which it is well known he was 
the author, we find this charge against the King 
of Great Britain : 

“ He has waged cruel war against human na- 
ture itself, violating its most sacred rights of life 
and liberty, in the persons of a distant people 
who never offended him, captivating and carrying 
them into slavery into another hemisphere, or to 
incur miserable. death in their transportation 
thither.—This piratical warfare, the opprobrium 
of infidel powers, is the warfare of the Christian 
King of Great Britain. Determined to keep a 
market where men should be bought and sold, he 
has at length prostituted his negative for sup- 
pressing any legislative attempt to prohibit and 
restrain this execrable commerce.”’ 

Hear him further; he says: 

‘““ We bold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal ; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness ; that to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Under date of August 7th, 1785, in a letter 
to Dr. Price, of London, he says: 

“* Northward of the Chesapeake you may find, 
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here and there an opponent of your doctrine, as 


you may find, here and there, a robber and mur- 
derer; but in no great number. Emancipation 
is 7 into such a train, that in a few years there 
will be no slaves northward of Maryland. In 
Maryland I do not find such a disposition to be- 
gin the redress of this enormity, as in Virginia. 
This is the next State to which we may turn our 
eyes for the interesting spectacle of justice im 
conflict with avarice and oppression ; a conflict 
wherein the sacred side is gaining daily recruits 
from the influx into office of young men grown 
up, and growing up. These have sucked in the 
principles of liberty, as it were, with their mo- 
ther’s milk ; and it is to them I look with anxiety 
to turn the fate of the question.” 

In another letter, written to a friend, in 1814, 
he made use of the following emphatic lan- 
guage : 

“Your favor of July 31st was duly received, 
and read with peculiar pleasure. The sentiments 
do honor to the head and heart of the writer. 
Mine on the subject of the slavery of negroes 
have long since been in the possession of the 
public, and time has only served to give them 
stronger root. The love of justice and the love 
of country plead equally the cause of these peo- 
ple, and it is a reproach to us that they should 
have pleaded it so long in vain.” ~ 

Again, he says: 

‘¢ What an incomprehensible machine is man ! 
who can endure toil, famine, stripes, imprison- 
ment, and death itself, in vindication of his 
liberty ; and the next moment be deaf to all those 
motives whose power supported him through his 
trial, and inflict on his fellow man a bondage, 
one hour of which is fraught with more misery 
than ages of that which he rose in rebellion to 
oppose.” 

Throughout the South, at the present day, es- 
pecially among slaveholders, negroes are almost 
invariably spoken of as “goods and chattels,” 
* property,” “ human cattle.” In our first quota- 
tion from Jefferson’s works, we have seen that he 
spoke of the blacks as citizens. We shall now 
hear him speak of them as brethren. He 
says : 

* We must wait with patience the workings of 
an overruling Providence, and hope that that is 
preparing the deliverance of these our brethren. 
When the measure of their tears shall be full, 
when their groans shall have involved Heaven 
itself in darkness, doubtless a God of justice will 
awaken to their distress. Nothing is more cer- 
tainly written in the Book of Fate, than that 
this people shall be free.” 

In a letter to James Heaton, on this same 
subject, dated May 20, 1826, only six weeks 
before his death, he says : 

«« My sentiments have been forty years before 
the public. Had I repeated them forty times, 
they would have only become the more stale and 
threadbare. Although I shall not live to see 
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them consummated, they will not die with 
me.”’ 





From the Montreal Gazette. 
CANADIAN PROGRESS. 


The population of Canada may be safely 
stated at almost, if not quite, two millions and a 
half. When it is remembered that in 1848 the 
population of the United Provinces was but 
1,5,00,000, the rate of increase in ten years is 
indeed something to boast of. Two-thirds added 
to the population of a country, with such variety 
of soil and climate, in that time, we believe, with- 
out precedent. The increase of the United States 
during the ten years ending 1850 was thirty-five 
and a half per cent.; that of Upper Canada 
during the ten years from 1841 to 1851, one 
hundred and four and a half per cent. ; and now 
for the whole Province, since 1848, it is sixty- 
five to seventy per cent., or nearly double the 
rate of increase of the United States. The third 
of a century is generally reckoned as a generation. 
During that period, the population of Canada 
has increased from 582,000 to 2,500,000, or 
more than twice doubled itself. In fact, our 
population doubles itself in rather less than fifteen 
years. If the ratio of increase be continued, 
Canada will have, at the beginning of the next 
century, 20,000,000, of inhabitants. Nor is it 
in population alone that Canadian progress is re- 
markable. The splendid success of our ocean 
steamers, (the arrival of one of which, after a 
passage of less than ten days, we chronicle this 
morning,) marks the strides of Canadian com- 
merce ; and the great Provincial Exhibition just 
terminated here, imperfect as it was in several 
respects, yet showed that, both in agriculture and 
manufactures, our day of small things and slow 
things had passed away, and we were entering on 
a competition with the world. No one can stroll 
through the streets of this city, the commercial 
metropolis of the Province, seeing everywhere 
splendid ware-houses, beautiful churches. and 
fine mansions in course of erection, and fail to 
see the marks of progress at once swift and sure. 
At the west and south of us, long grievous ac- 
counts of commercial disaster come to us. Mon- 
treal keeps good heart and good faith, and goes 
quietly on with her business. 





“How many who have deemed themselves an- 
tagonists, will smile hereafter, when they look 
back upon the world’s wide harvest-field, and 
perceive, that, in unconscious brotherhood, they 
were helping to bind the self-same sheaf.””— Haw- 
thorne. 





The affection of old age is one of the greatest 
consolations of humanity. I have often thought 
what a melancholy world this would be without 
children, and what an inhuman world without 
the aged.— Coleridge. 














THE PLEASANT JOURNEY. 


“ Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of 


my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord for 
ever.” —P8aLmM xxiii. 6. 


How delightful it is on a fine summer morning 


to think that we have a pleasant journey before 
us, along with a kind friend to cheer the way, 
and then at night to come to our dear happy 
home. 
he wrote this beautiful psalin, and something 
like this he seems to have felt, looking forward 
to the rest of his way through life. 
knew that he must meet with many trials, and 
have the valley of the shadow of death to go 
through at last. 


David was probably a young man when 


And yet he 


The young Christian now may feel the same. 


If he is determined, by the help of grace, to “ fol- 
low the Lord fully,” he may be sure that Jesus 
will be ever with him, as a friend, a helper, a 
comforter, a guide, supporting him under every 
sorrow, and giving him from time to time new 
peace, and strength, and joy, and (carrying him 
safely through the Jordan of death to the good 
land of promise on the other side. 


Yes, if I be- 
long to Jesus, all is well : 


If thou, my Jesus, still art nigh, 
Cheerful I live, and joyful die. 


Whether my journey be long or short, it will 
be a happy one. And then, oh the blessedness 
of heaven at the end ! 


Then let us, while we dwell below, 
Obey our Father’s voice, 

To all his dispensations bow, 
And in his name rejoice. 


How sweet to hear him say at last, 
“Ye blessed children come ; 

The days of banishment are past, 
And heaven is now your home.” 





- FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 31, 1857. 





BatTiMorE YEARLY Meetine.—Having been 
kindly furnished with a copy of the minutes of 
this meeting, we are enabled to state that it con- 
vened at Baltimore on Second-day, the 19th, and 
closed its sittings on the 22nd inst. Certificates 
were presented and acceptably read for the fol- 
lowing ministers : Charles F. Coffin, Lemuel Gif- 
ford and Thomas Grover of New England, John 
L. Eddy of Ohio, and Thomas Frazier of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

Epistles were received from the Yearly Meet- 
ings of London, Dublin, New England, New 
York, Ohio, Indiana and North Carolina, and 
read ‘“ with desires that this intercourse may be 
maintained in that loveand life, which will qualify 
us to strengthen and comfort one another.’”’ The 
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London General Epistle was read to comfort and 
edification, and 700 copies were directed to be 
printed for distribution. 

The “ Address to all who bear the name of 
Friends” and an Address to Parents, issued by 
London Yearly Meeting, were alsoread, and seven 
hundred copies of the latter and fifteen hundred 
of the former, were directed to be reprinted for 
general distribution. 


should faithfully maintain our testimony against 
the use of intoxicating drinks, both as a society 
and as individuals, and when any give ground 
for fear in this respect, they should be promptly 
dealt with in the spirit of restoring love, as en- 
joined by our discipline. 


A report from the Committee on Indian 
Concerns, was read as follows : 


To the Yearly Meeting: 


We are in receipt of the following report of the 
Committee on Indian Concerns of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, by which we are pleased to find that 
the School has been resumed under favorable 
circumstances ; and, while no active duties have 
devolved upon us the past year, we continue to 
feel a lively interest in the concern, and would 
encourage our dear Friends of Indiana in their 
arduous labors. 

We propose that our usual subscription of 
$100 be raised for this purpose, and forwarded 
to the Treasurer of the Committee. 

“‘ Soon after the close of our last Yearly Meeting 
the Committee engaged our Friend William H. 
Coffin, of Kansas, to visit the school, and make 
arrangements to prevent the premises being in- 
jured until suitable Friends could be found to 
take charge of the Establishment as Superin- 
tendents. John Denny and his wife, who were 
left in charge of the premises by our former 
Superintendent, were engaged to reside at the 
school and take charge of the stock, put in the 
winter wheat, and perform such other labor 
about the premises as was necessary to keep them 
in order during the winter. 

“‘ Karly last Spring, our dear Friends, Simon 
D. Harvey and his wife, Mary H. Harvey, feel- 
ing a deep interest in the welfare of the Indians, 
consented to go out and take charge of the 
Establishment, as Superintendents. They left 
their home early in the Fourth month last, ac- 
companied by Martha Townsend as Teacher, 
and our aged Friend, John Poole, who had 
kindly offered to accompany them and remain 
a few months :—his advice and labor while at 
the Establishment were very serviceable. 

“‘ The school was opened on the 20th of the 
4th month, with ten scholars, and increased 
the next week to twenty-three, and from twenty 
to thirty children have been in attendance dur- 
ing the past Summer. 

“In consequence of the Committee not being 
able to procure suitable assistance on the farm, 
and in the house, our Superintendents have been 
under the necessity of laboring very hard, and 
have had to endure many privations ;—but in 
speaking of these, they say, that some of the 
bitter cups which they have partaken of have 
been sweetened by expressions of thankfulness 
and gratitude, frequently made by the poor 
Indians, that they were there to take the care 
and oversight of theirchildren. In those labors 




















Third-day.—The queries, with answers from 
the Quarterly Meetings, and the Half-Year’s 
Meeting of Virginia, were read. 


While engaged in this important and interest- 
ing subject the meeting was introduced into a 
living exercise for the advancement of Truth and 
the support of our Christian testimonies. The 
regular attendance of all our meetings was felt 
to be a testimony of great importance both to 
members and meetings. How can we expect to 
grow in grace if we suffer any worldly business 
to interfere with this solemn duty, and how dis- 
couraging it is to the rightly exercised mind to 
witness the number of those who are absenting 
themselves from our afternoon and week-day 
meetings. Would that there was more faithful- 
ness in this respect, and that there might be a 
willingness to make a sacrifice, even at some 
cost. We believe that a blessing would rest 
upon it. 

While we rejoice that love becoming our 
Christian profession prevails amongst us, we were 
cautioned still to keep closely on the watch, lest, 
as we have had mournfully to experience in time 
past, any thing should creep in to destroy that 
harmony. 

The guarded education of our youth was felt 
to be a subject of very great importance, that 
their tender minds might be early imbued with 
the principles of Divine Truth. That we shall 
endeavor to train them in the fear and love of 
God, instructing them in the Holy Scriptures, 
directing them to the influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit in their own hearts, and by example and pre- 
cept as well as by constraining love, training 
them up in plainness of speech, deportment and 
apparel, explaining to them as they advance to 
years of discretion the grounds upon which our 
testimonies are maintained. We believe that if 
parents are livingly concerned to seek after quali- 
fications for these solemn duties, they would be 
mercifully granted to their own comfort and to 
their children’s happiness. 

Overseers and other concerned Friends were 
encoureged to cultivate that social and affection- 
ate intercourse with our members generally which 
it is believed will often open the way for religious 
instruction, draw us nearer together as a people, 
an aan many hurtful associations with the 
world. 


Much concern was felt and expressed that we 
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and privations our dear Friend, John Poole, 
largely participated. 

“ Qur committe have very recently engaged 
our friends Caleb and Rebecca Harvey for two 
years to assist on the farm and in the house— 
this we have no doubt will afford great relief to 
our Superintendents, and we trust, will enable 
them to devote a small portion of their time to 
visiting, in the love of the Gospel, some of the 
Indians in their several localities, which service 
has seemed to rest with much weight upon their 
minds. And we may say, we have hopes, that 
ere another year shall have passed away, this 
establishment will be in a much more prosper- 
ous condition than it has heretofore been; for 
we are convinced that it is a good work, and 
our faith is strong that the Lord will bless our 
feeble efforts. 

“Tn relation to the crop, we are informed by 
the Report that they have put up 350 dozen of 
wheat, not very good; they have 30 acres of 
oats, and 35 acres in corn, both of which were 
very promising ; they have about 4 acres in gar- 
den vegetables, cultivated by our friend John 
Poole, which looked well.” 


Fourth-day.—Having been informed by In- 
diana Yearly Meeting of the proposed opening of 
a new Yearly Meeting within its present limits, 
in the 9th month next, to be called Western 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, our hearts have been 
drawn in affectionate and brotherly feeling to 
our dear Friends who are about entering upon 
this responsible position, and desiring to salute 
them as beloved brethren, and welcome them into 
the brotherhood of Yearly Meetings, we have 
appointed the following Committee to attend the 
opening of their Meeting with a copy of this 
Minute, viz.: Richard H. Thomas, John Scott, 
William A. Thomas, Bond Valentine, and John 
B. Crenshaw. Our Committee on Epistles was 
directed to prepare one to be presented to West- 
ern Yearly Meeting at its opening. 



















The Committec to visit the Subordinate Meet- 
ings during the past year, reported that in the 
12th month, a part of their number visited the 
Quarterly Meeting of Dunning’s Creek and 
the Monthly Meetings and most of the 
families belonging to it; and in the Ist month, 
four of the Committee attended Cedar Creek 
Monthly Meeting, at Richmond, Va., and visited 
most of its members The Committee was con- 
tinued to further service as way may open. 

Epistles to our brethren of other Yearly 
Meetings were produced by the Committee, read, 
and with some alterations approved. They were 
directed to be transcribed, signed and forwarded. 


We have been comforted and strengthened 
from sitting to sitting, in having been favored to 


transact the business which has been before us 
in much love and unity, and desire that in re- 


continental journey. 
Monthly Meeting, [London], in the 9th month, 
Robert and Christine Alsop returned the minutes 
which had been given them for religious service 
on the Continent of Europe, as companions to 
Eliza P. Gurney. Robert Alsop gave an inter- 
esting account of the religious engagements of 
the journey. In the first instance they had pro- 
ceeded to the valleys of Piedmont, in which dis- 
trict they had held ten public meetings. Hence 
they proceeded to Turin and Nice, at which 


turning to our several homes and Meetings we 
may not be forgetful of the mercies which have 
been granted us, but endeavor with renewed 
faith and diligence to serve Him from whom all 
our blessings flow. 


The Meeting concluded—to meet at the usual 


time next year, if the Lord permit. 


Francois T. Kina, Clerk. 





Marziep, at Friends’ Meeting House, at Haddonfield. 


N. J., on the 15th inst., J. Newsotp Reeve, of Green- 
wich, N. J., to Anna N., daughter of the late Blakey 
Sharpless, of the former place. 





Diep, at the residence of his father, Gerard Ladd, 


in Highland Co., Ohio, on the 28th of 9th mo., in the 
25th year of his age, Witt1am Wattace Lapp, a mem- 
ber of Fairfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


Seldom has it fallen to the lot of survivors to record 


the demise of one more generally beloved and re- 
spected by a very large circle of relatives and friends, 
to whom he was endeared by his kindly disposition, 
inoffensive and unobtrusive manners, together with 
an unblemished moral character. 


The deceased bore a protracted illness of typhoid 


fever with becoming composure, and finally passed 
calmly and peacefully away, as one falling into a 
sleep. 


——, In Blackstone, Mass., the 1st inst., Eunice, 


widow of the late Seth Kelly, and daughter of John 
Earl, of Newport, R. I., in the 84th year of her age, an 
esteemed member of Smithfield Monthly Meeting. 


——, On the first inst., at his father’s residence, 


Macedon, N. Y., after an illness of nearly a year, 
AsranamM Porpy, aged 24 years, son of Alexander and 
Esther A. Purdy, a member of Farmington Monthly 
Meeting. A short time before his death he expressed 
a willingness to go, and said he was going to his 
heavenly home. 
consoling belief that his end was peace. 


His relatives and friends have the 





ExuizaA P. Gurney has returned from her 
At Devonshire House 


laces, as well as at Cannes and Marseilles, they 
held public meetings. They next visited the 
meetings constituting the Two Months’ Meeting 
of Congenies, and held public meetings at 
Nismes, and other places in the neighborhood. 
In the course of this part of the journey (we 
believe on the route to Nice) our Friends had an 
agreeable and satisfactory interview with the 
Empress Dowager of Russia. Meetings were 
held at St. Etienne, Ammonay and New Valence, 
also at Lyons and Paris, and they reached home 
about the middle of the First month. arly in 
the Sixth month they resumed their journey, 
proceeding to Brussels, Minden and Pyrmont, 
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where meetings were held, and the meetings of 
Friends in the latter places visited. Hence they 
proceeded to Berlin, where they held a public 
meeting, and afterwards to Potsdam, where a 
religious interview was had with the King, 
Queen, and Royal Family of Prussia. A pub- 
lic meeting was held at Dusseldorf, and, pro- 
ceeding into Switzerland, others were held at 
Neufchatel and Geneva, after which they returned 
homewards. Many of the public meetings were 
large and all were generally satisfactory.—Lon- 
don Friend. 





ANNUAL MONITOR. 


Several months since notice was given in the 
Friends’ Review, that a committee of the Friends’ 
Tract Association in New York proposed to pub- 
lish an Annual Monitor, and requesting the co- 
operation of those who feel an interest in such a 
work. The year is now rapidly drawing to a 
close, and but little material has as yet been for- 
warded to the committee. 

A mere record of those who have been removed 
from the scene of trial during the year, would 
be worth preserving ; and when to this can be 
added some traits of character—some account of 
the varied labors, in the cause of humanity, as 
well as in the cause of the Redeemer—in which 
the parties may have been engaged, the value of 
such record would be materially enhaneed. 

The committee again request of those who feel 
disposed to aid the undertaking, to forward to 
either of the undersigned, by the middle of Elev- 
enth month, such particulars as can readily be 
obtained respecting those who have deceased du- 
ring the past year. Hulogies are not desired. 
Plain, truthful statements are all that we ask 
for. 

Witi1am Woop, 389 Broadway, New York. 

Henry Dickinson, Cliff Street, New York. 





AUGUSTUS HERMANN FRANCKE. 
[Continued from page 100.] 


It is a remark not unfrequently illustrated in 
the experience of Christians, that those who live 
in entire devotion to the service of God, are often 
permitted, in the use of means apparently the 
most insignificant, to behold extensive and blessed 
results. This was pre-eminently the case with 
Francke in his labors, and especially in his ef- 
forts for the poor. He was not rich, yet he com- 
menced and completed, by Divine assistance, an 
establishment as extensive as almost any other of 
its kind in Europe, with which his name will 
ever be associated, and by which his memory 
will no doubt reach to distant generations.— 
Faith seems in him to have been, indeed, 
a living principle, enabling him, with full assur- 
ance of success when in the path of duty, to 
undertake any enterprise which promised to do 
good. His life was a life of dependence upon 


i 


the Son of God ; and the secret of his useful- 
ness was, that he “committed his ways unto the 
Lord,’”’ and “leaned not to his own understand- 
ing.” This truth will be fully exemplified:in 
the history of the Orphan House, of which he 
was the founder. 

It was then customary at Halle for the poor 
to call, at stated times, at the houses of their 
benefactors, to receive alms. In the suburb of 
Glaucha, they generally came once a week; and 
on these occasions Francke was in the habit of 
giving them food, &e. A company of beggars 
is, in general, a most disgusting sight, and the 
feelings of pity which they excite are commonly 
mingled with those of disapprobation and abhor- 
rence. Such, however, were not the emotions of 
Francke, as, week after week, they assembled 
before his house in considerable numbers. He 
saw, indeed, many among them whose vices were 
the sole cause of their misery, and whose condi- 
tion was truly wretched, being lost almost to the 
common feelings of humanity. But there was 
another class not less miserable, but less guilty, 
who interested his feelings much more, and these 
were the children and youth, who were growing 
up in the midst of the most pernicious influences, 
and becoming daily more depraved. 

One day as they collected before his door, 
having long meditated some plan for doing them 
good without coming to any particular result, he 
went out and brought them all into his house, 
and caused them to be seated, the older people 
on one side, and the children on the other. e 
then began to question the children upon the 
Catechism, and to inquire into their knowledge 
of Divine truth, in a kind and engaging manner, 
permitting the parents and older persons to hear. 
After continuing this a quarter of an hour, he 
made a short prayer and dismissed them, after 
distributing to them their usual alms. He re- 
quested them to come inasimilar way every 
week, that he might impart to them spiritual and 
temporal food at the same time. This was about 
the beginning of the year 1694, about the time 
that he entered upon the duties of his Professer- 
ship. / 

i examining the children on these occasions, 
he found among them the most deplorable ignor- 
ance. His first desire, of course, was to give 
them some proper ideas of the nature of religion, 
as the foundation of all moral improvement ; and 
as this could not be well done but by teaching 
them to read, he determined to give them the 
means of instruction. He distributed to their 
parents a small sum of money weekly; sufficient, 
however, to enable them to send their chil- 
dren to school. He soon discovered that this plan 
was not about to secure his object; for many of 
them used the money for other purposes, and 
neglected their children ; and of those who came 
to school, very few received any particular ad- 
vantage. 

Another class of poor, to wit, those whose 
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feelings would not suffer them to beg, but who 
were not the less in need of aid, interested his 
feelings. To relieve their necessities, and to 
support the charity he had already begun to the 
poor children, he obtained a box, and sent it 
around weekly, among the pious students and 
others, for contributions. The collection thus 
made was very small, and soon ceased altogether, 
on account of the poverty of those who had con- 
tributed. He then fastened up a box in his 
house, above which he made this inscription, 
“Whoso hath this world’s good, and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion from him, how dwelleth the love of 
God in him?” and below, this, “ Every man as 
he hath purposed in his heart, so let him give, 
not grudgingly or of necessity; for God loveth a 
cheerful giver.” This box was more successful 
than the former, for frequent donations were 
made to it by those who came into his house. 
About three months afterwards, some person 
deposited in this box at one time, the sum of 
four dollars and sixteen groschen,* for the poor. 
When Francke saw this sum, he was much de- 
lighted, and said, in joyful faith, “This is a 
considerable capital, worthy to be laid out in 
some important undertaking : I will commence a 
charity-school therewith.” This resolution was 
no sooner adopted, than he began to put it in 
execution. He purchased books to the amount 


of two dollars, and engaged an indigent student, 
for a small sum, to teach the children he might 


collect, two hours daily. The children received 
the books gladly, and came willingly to school ; 
but of the twenty-seven who received them, only 
four or five returned on the second day; their 
parents or they themselves having disposed of 
their books, and being on this account ashamed 
to come again. This misfortune at the outset 
did not, however, discourage Francke. He ex- 
pended the remainder of his money in books, 
and took care that the children should not take 
them home with them. 

He was as yet unable to hire « place for the 
school; but, ever ready to make sacrifices 
of personal comfort for the . purpose of doing 
good, he appropriated a part of his own study 
to this object. In this room he placed another 
box with this inscription, “For the education 
and assistance of poor children ;” and “ He 
that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord ; 
and that which he hath given, will He pay 
him again.” About two months afterwards, 
in June, 1695, he was visited by some friends, 
who were gratified with his efforts, and con- 
tributed several dollars to the support of the 
school. He received, too, from time to time, 

* A German or Rix dollar, is about 70 cents Ameri- 
can currency; and the Groschen, of which 24 make 
the dollar, are, of course, equal to nearly three cents 
each. Money was, at that time, in Prussia, much 
more valuable than at present, which will partly ac- 
count for the amount accomplished by this small sum. 
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small donations by his box. Soon after this, 
some of the citizens who saw that the children 
under his care were well instructed, offered to 
send some of their children to the school, paying 
a small sum for each child; enough, however, to 
enable him to increase the salary of the teaeher, 
and increase the number of hours employed in 
giving instruction. He had altogether about 
fifty or sixty scholars this summer; the poorer 
of whom, besides gratuitous instruction, received 
other alms, two or three times a week. His 
undertaking had now become so well known, 
that he received, occasionally, donations of 
money and clothing for the poor children. It 
was during this summer, that he laid the founda- 
tion of the “ Royal School,”’ as it was afterwards 
called. A widow lady of rank, made application 
to him for a teacher to take charge of her chil- 
dren, and those of her friends; and he, being 
unable to find one who had made the necessary 
attainments for such a station, proposed that 
these children should be sent to Halle, where he 
would take charge of them, and put them under 
the direction of competent teachers and guar- 
dians. This plan was agreed to; and in the 
course of a few months, some more pupils were 
sent in the same way, so that the school gradual- 
ly grew in reputation and importance, having, 
in 1709, seventy scholars and twenty teachers. 

This summer, too, he received a donation, 
which formed quite an era in the history of his 
charitable efforts. This was the sum of five 
hundred dollars, sent him by a pious individual, 
to be applied to the use of the poor, and especial- 
ly the poor students, of whom there are always 
many at the German Universities. It may be 
supposed that it was with no little joy that he 
looked upon this sum, which gave to his efforts 
an importance which he had as yet scarcely at- 
tached to them himself. Besides this, he re- 
ceived, in the course of the autumn, one or two 
other donations, amounting to a hundred and 
twenty dollars; part of which was expressly for 
the charity-school. About this time his scholars 
had increased so much, they could not be taught 
in the room they had thus far occupied, and he 
rented another, in a neighboring house, and 
shortly after one more. He now divided the 
children of the citizens, from the charity scholars, 
and appointed a separate teacher for each depart- 
ment. 

Francke could not but remark, that though 
the children were carefully taught, many of them 
lost all the advantages of their instruction from 
the evil influence of their companions out of 
school, who were generally depraved and ignor- 
ant. The idea occurred to him, that he should 
take some of these children entirely into his own 
hands, and bring them up under his own eye. 
This was the thought which gave origin to the 
Orphan House; for from this he was led on, 
step by step, until he was almost compelled to 
undertake the work of erecting that establish- 
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ment, He mentioned the plan of taking some} The assistance which he had imparted to the 
of the orphan, and other poor children, under | indigent students, consisted hitherto of a small 
his own care, to some friends, one of whom dy-|sam of money, weekly. He determined now to 
ing shortly after, left him five hundred dollars, | give them their meals, free of expense, at a 
the interest of which was to be appropriated to | public table in the Orphan House. He thought 
their support. He looked upon this event as a} this plan likely to be more advantageous to the 
mark of divine approbation of his plan; and) students themselves, and it gave him the oppor- 
began immediately to inquire for some little| tunity of advising them, watching over their 
orphan, to whose support he might devote this | deportment, and correcting what he saw amiss. 
sum. He received information of a family of| It also enabled him to learn their characters and 
four, left without parents, and entirely destitute. | attainments so well, as to be able to choose with 
Instead of one of these, he took the whole four; | safety his teachers from among them. These 
but a pious person haviag relieved him of the| students were, many of them, intending to be- 
burden of one of them, he found another in its 
stead. He placed them in pious families, where 
their morals and habits would be attended to, 
for which attention he paid a small sum, and 
caused them to be instructed in his charity 
school. He had taken this step in reliance 
upon God, and he now found that He often gives 
increase of faith and ability to them who trust 
in him. He had not the means of supporting 
even one of these children; and yet, says he, 
“as I had begun, without any other support than 
trust in God, to take charge of these orphans, I 
now felt encouraged to undertake even more than 
this.” The following day he received two or- 
phans, and shortly afterwards three more. He 
appointed a superintendent to take charge of 
them and their affairs, as he was already engaged 
in so many duties that he could not attend per- | Some of these last, who were intended to receive 
sonally tothem. The person chosen was George | a liberal education, were formed into a separate 
H. Neubauer, who had manifested considerable | class; and together with some of the orphan 
interest in children, by assisting Francke in| boys of superior understanding, were put under 
catechising the children at Glaucha. the care of distinct teachers, to receive instruc- 
In the meantime, while he was incurring these | tion in the sciences and languages. This branch 
additional expenses, God did not forsake him, | of the school soon increased beyond almost any 
nor suffer his faith to fail. ‘ At this time,” says} other, amounting, in about ten years, to above 
he, ‘‘ He who is the father of the fatherless, and| two hundred and fifty scholars, sixty-four of 
who is able to do for us far more than we can ask | whom were orphans. In 1730, the number be- 
or think, came to my assistance in a manner that | longing to this school was five hundred. 
my poor reason could never have anticipated. He| Still the number of his scholars, and of the 
moved the heart of the person who made me the | students whom he gratuitously supplied at the 
first large donation which I received, to give me Orphan-house table, increased, until at length 
a thousand dollars, for my orphans and my|his two houses were too small to accommodate 
school. Another person sent me three hundred | them. He began now to think of obtaining a 
dollars ; another a hundred, and many gave me| large building; and with a view of securing a 
smaller sums.’ He was enabled now not only good plan, in case he was compelled to erect one, 
to support his children, and to assist many of he sent Neubauer to Holland, to visit the cele- 
the indigent students, but to purchase and en-| brated Orphan-houses of that country. In the 
large the house where his schools had hitherto| mean time a large hotel, near one of the 
been taught. In taking this step, he seems to of the city, was offered for sale; and think- 
have acted under the conviction that he was lay- ing the house a convenient one for his purpose, 
ing the foundation of an institution which God Francke bought it for 1950 dollars.* 
would give him the means of supporting, and| But even this building was soon too small for 
which would be lasting and important. Having his purpose, the orphan children amounting to a 
now a house large enough for his schools, and hundred, and the students, who received their 
for the accommodation of his orphan children, | food at the public table, to seventy, with numer- 
he brought them all together under the same) ¢— 2 —_______ 
roof, under the care of Neubauer their super- * We mention the amount, that the reader may con- 


. ; | trast the sums which Providence now enabled Francke 
intendent, assisted by such teachers as were ne-| to expend, with those at the commencement of his 
cessary. The number of children thus supported undertaking, when the purchase of twenty or thirty 


soon amounted to eighteen. . | tittle books almost exhausted his resources. 


come teachers, and Francke afterwards formed 
them into a “‘ teacher’s seminary,”’ or school for 
teachers, in which he trained up instructors for 
the numerous departments of the Orphan-house 
schools, and for similar situations throughout 
Germany. 

Not long after this, finding himself again in 
want of room, for his constantly increasing pupils, 
he bought the house immediately adjoining his 
present one, and united the two together. He 
now divided his school again, into a male and 
female department, and these again into different 
classes, each of which had their separate hours 
of instruction, as well as different teachers. 
They were all taught gratuitously, except the 
children of the citizens, who had increased so 
much as to form a large school of themselves. 
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ous teachers, overseers, and servants; aud he 
was compelled to prepare for erecting a still 
larger building. The ground in the immediate 
vicinity of the hotel offered a convenient situa- 
tion, and he purchased it shortly after, as a site 
for the new Orphan House. It might be sup- 
posed that Francke would not venture upon such 
an undertaking as that he now contemplated, 
without some amount of funds already provided. 
The following is his own language on this sub- 
ject : “Since the work has been thus far carried 
on without any sum of money, or other means 
secured beforehand, but by that whish the Lord 
has been pleased to send at the time ; so, though 
at this time I had not the funds necessary for 
erecting even a very small house, much less such 
a one as I now thought of, yet God, in his good- 
ness, gave me such a confidence in himself, that 
I came to the determination to commence the 
building without delay.” Accordingly, Neu- 
bauer was recalled from Holland, a plan agreed 

, and the foundation of the new Orphan 
Mouse laid, with religious exercises, on the 24th 
of July, 1698. 


(To be concluded.) 


THE MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH. 


©oncerning this wonderful discovery, Prof. 
Morse narrates a most interesting fact in a recent 
speech :— 

“The bill for establishing a line, between 
Washington and Baltimore, in 1843,” he says, 


“was before Congress, had passed the Honse, 
and was on the calendar of the Senate, but the 
evening of the last day had commenced, with 
more than one hundred bills to be considered 
before mine could be reached. Wearied with 
anxiety of suspense, I consulted with one of my 
senatorial friends; he thought the chance of 
reaching it so small, that he advised me to con- 
sider it as lost. In a state I must leave you to 
imagine, I returned to my lodgings to make my 
rations for returning home the next day. 
funds were reduced to a fraction of a dollar. 

In the morning, as I was about to sit down to 
breakfast, the servant announced that a young 
lady desired to see me in the parlor. It was the 
daughter of my excellent friend and college 
classmate, the Commissioner of Patents. She 
ealled, she said, by her father’s permission, and 
im the exuberance of her own joy, to announce 
the passage of the telegraph bill, at midnight, 
but the moment before the Senate’s adjourn- 
ment. 

“Phis was the turning-point of the telegraph 
invention in America. As an appropriate ac- 
knowledgment for her sympathy and kindness— 
a sympathy which only a woman can feel and 
express—I promised that the first despatch by 
the first line of telegraph from Washington to 
Baltimore should be indited by her. To which 
she replied, ‘I will hold you to your word.’ In 
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about a year from that time the line was 
completed, and every thing being prepared, 
I apprised her of the fact. A note from her 
enclosed this despatch: ‘ What hath God 
wrought!’ ‘These were the first words that 
passed over the electric wires on the first com- 
pleted line in America. None could have been 
chosen more in accordance with my own feelings. 
It baptized the American telegraph with the 
name of its author. It placed the crown of suc- 
cess and honor where it belonged.”’— The Home 
Circle. 


FAITH—AN ANECDOTE. 


A few weeks ago, a little boy sailed down the 
waters of the St. Lawrence. He was but six 
years old, and images of beauty floated for him 
on every distant cloud. And as the boat passed » 
in and out among the many thousand islands of 
the river, he painted to his mother, in glowin 
colors, all that it would be possible to do, if, 
thrown adrift upon a spar, he should, by some 
strange chance, find himself alone upon the peb- 
bly beach. Very charming he thought the fairy- 
like islands, with their tender screens of birch and 
maple, veiling just enough from feeble human 
sight the warm glory of the sun. 

The day wore on; the islands were passed, 
and now the boat began to descend the rapids. 
A head wind lifted the breakers, the sky was 
darkened, but the child and mother felt the ex- 
citement of the scene. Like a living human 
creature the strong boat kept its way. It tooka 
maply pride it seemed in mastering the obstacles 
to its course, and as it rose and fell with heavy 
swing, a sense of power, filled the hearts and 
souls of the passengers. 

The boy stood still. Tighter and tighter he 

ped his mother’s hand, and with blue eyes 
darkened with earnest thought, looked upon the 
face of the water. Soon the rain began to fall 
heavily, the water was still more agitated, and 
the mother felt that when the keel of the boat 
grated against the rocks, visions of storm and 
wreck passed through the little one’s mind. 

She saw that he was frightened, and began to 
question whether it would not be best to carry 
him to the cabin, and by song and story beguile 
his excited mind. Just at this moment he gently 
pressed her hand, and looking down upon him, 
she saw the expression of serious thought give 
way, a sweet smile dawned on his lips as he said 
soft to himself, rather than to her, the follow- 
ing lines : 

“Then the captain’s little daughter 
Took her father by the hand, 
And said, “ Is God not on the water, 
Just the same as on the land ?’” 


The nt poet who wrote these simple lines, 
of which the above were the child’s broken re- 
membrance, is now ina foreign land. The draw- 
ing-rooms of the noble open readily to his genial 
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presence, and the tables of the literati, with their 
cheer and merriment his joyous tones excite ; 
but no words of courtly compliment, though 
spoken with royal lips, will fall more sweetly upon 
his ear than would these words of that trusting 
child, could he have stood by his side and watched 
the dawn of faith in his soul as he spoke. OQ, 
little children ! God teaches us in many ways 
that to make others happy is one of the truest 
objects of life. It is better to make others good, 
but it is the best of all to turn the heart of a lit- 
tle child in trusting love to his heavenly Father. 
If, like the absent poet, we are ever able to speak 
or write one word which shall do this, let us bless 
God for the high privilege.— Montreal Juvenile 
Magazine. 


SIGHT-SEEING IN ROME. 

Dr. Nelson, who has just visited Rome, says 
among other things, “I saw an image of St. 
Peter, the toe of which had been kissed so much 
that a part of it was actually worn away. I saw 
also a flight of stairs, opening on one of the 

ublic streets, which was said to have been 

rought from the palace of Pontius Pilate, and 
said to have been trod by the feet of Jesus ; and 
now on that account it is regarded as so holy 
that no one is permitted to pass over it, except 
on his knees ; and the deluded people are taught, 
that passing over it brings a high religious re- 
ward. I saw several ladies, with their long 
dresses, toiling up the steps on their knees.” 

This is the stairway that Martin Luther began 
to climb, when he paid a visitto Rome. It was 
before he got into the clear light of Bible truth. 
It was while dragging his body in this uncouth 
style over these stone stairs, that a verse from 
the first chapter of Paul’s epistle to the Romans 
came to him like a voice from heaven: “ The 
just shall live by faith.’ His eyes were 
opened, and he felt very much ashamed of try- 
ing to merit God’s favor in this poor foolish 
way, instead of depending on God’s dear Son, 
who came to take away our sins. 

Let us pity those who are still climbing the 
staircase for salvation, and pray that they may 
soon have the blessed Bible, which teaches that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners, 
and that there is no other name given under 
heaven among men, whereby we can be saved. 

Child’s Paper. 


THE LITTLE CANDLE. 


Cheerful the little work-girl sat, 
And swift her needle flew, 

While the dark shadows of the night 
Their gloom around her threw. 


A little light alone was hers, , 
As there she sat and wrought, 

And well she knew how well to prize 
What her own toil had bought. 

I must be quick,” she musing said, 
“ My little candle wanes ; 

And swiftly must my task go on, 
While yet its light remains.” 
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And then she plied with rapid skill, 
The little shining steel, 

And every ray of that small light 
Smiled on her patient zeal. 


Ere the last glimmer died away, 
Her task was neatly done; 
Sweet was her rest—and joy to her 
Came with the morning sun. 


Ah ! is not life a little light 
That soon will cease to burn? 

And should not we from that dear girl 
A solemn lesson learn ? 


While yet that little candle shines, 
Be all our powers employ’d, 

And, while we strive to do our tasks, 
Life shall be best enjoy’d. 


But let us ne’er in darkened hours 
Forget what Christ hath done; 

But patient, in sweet hope, await 
The glorious Risine Sun! 


CHILDHOOD. 
BY D. BATES. 


Childhood, sweet and sunny childhood, 
With its careless, thoughtless air, 

Like the verdant, tangled wildwood, 
Wants the training hand of care. 


See it springing all around us— 
Glad to know and quick to learn ; 

Asking questions that confound ug; 
Teaching lessons in its turn. 


Who loves not its joyous revel, 
Leaping lightly on the lawn, 

Up the knoll, along the level, 
Free and graceful as a fawn! 


Let it revel ; it is nature 
Giving to the little dears 

Strength of limb, and healthful feature, 
For the toil of coming years. 


He who checks a child with terror, 
Stops its play, and stills its song, 
Not alone commits an error, 
But a great and moral wrong. 


Give it play, and never fear it— 
Active life is no defect ; 

Never, never break its spirit— 
Curb it only to direct. 


Would you dam the flowing river, 
Thinking it would cease to flow? 

Onward it must go forever— 
Better teach it where to go. 


Childhood is a fountain welling— 
Trace its channel in the sand, 

And its currents, spreading, swelling, 
Will revive the withered land. 


Childhood is the vernal season ; 
Trim and train the tender shoot ; 
Love is to the coming reason 
As the blossom to the fruit. 


Tender twigs are bent and folded— 
Art to nature beauty lends ; 

Childhood easily is moulded ; 
Manhood breaks, but seldom bends. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien InTELiicencs.—Liverpool dates are to the 
14th ult. 


The unfavorable advices from the United States had 


caused a great demand for money, and the Bank of 


England had raised its rate of discount to 7 per cent. 
The Bank of Ireland had advanced to the same rate, 
that of France to 64 per cent., and similar movements 
were taking place in other continental cities. Trade 
generally had received a shock, and it was feared that 
heavy losses would be sustained among those con- 
nected with American commerce. Some failures had 
occurred in this class in Glasgow, London, and else- 
where. 

Great Brirainr.—An additional body of 5,000 men 
is held in readiness to embark for India, and the force 
expected to be in that country in a few months 
amounts, it is said to 85,000 men. The 10,000 added 
to the militia will make the whole force 25,000 men. 

Notwithstanding the higher prices paid for labor, 
emigration from Ireland continues apparently un- 
abated, and in some parts laborers can scarcely be 
obtained. 

France.—Inundations in some of the south-eastern 
departments have destroyed the works erected last 
year to prevent such disasters. In the valley of the 
Ardeche, a branch of the Rhone, the water rose three 
feet higher than the previous flood, and the occupants 
of mills and dwellings near the river were forced to 
abandon them, and escape for their lives. 

Spain.—The resignation of the Narvaez Ministry 
had been accepted by the Queen. Atthe last accounts, 
the efforts to form a new Cabinet had been unsuccess- 
ful. 

Breadstuffs have fallen in the French markets to the 
price of the most plentiful years. The vintage is gener- 
ally abundant, and of superior quality. 

PortucaL.—Fever continued to prevail at Lisbon, 
but ina mitigated form. During fifteen days, the 
cases were about three hundred, and the deaths one 
hundred. The King had visited the fever hospital, to 
evince his conviction that it was not infectious. 


French and Russian Emperors at Stuttgardt, the latter 
had an interview with the Emperor of Austria af 
Weimar, which was said to be very friendly, but noth- 
ing is certainly known of what transpired. One object 
of these meetings was supposed to be a reduction in 
the standing armies, in order to relieve the financial 
difficulties of the different governments. 


Russia.—The Emperor and Empress have made a 
formal entry into Warsaw, and their reception by the 
people is said to have been more friendly than any 
Russian monarch had ever met with in that city. 

Negotiations have been opened for a treaty of com- 
merce with Austria. 

Turxey.—The Porte has forwarded a circular on 
the subject of the Danubian Principalities, to its di- 
plomatic agents in foreign countries, the substance of 
which is, that no attention can be paid by the Porte 
to any wish which may be expressed by the Divan 
ad hoc for the union of Moldavia and Wallachia. The 
financial condition of Turkey continues much em- 
barrassed, and paper money has depreciated twenty 
per cent. 

Inpia.— Accounts from Calcutta are to 9th month 
9th. Gen. Havclock was still at Cawnpore, waiting 
for reinforcements, and Lucknow was still unrelieved. 
Advices from that place to the 2d, represented the 
garrison as sufficiently provided with food, and it was 
hoped they could hold out, if relieved by the middle 
of the month. Additional troops, to the number of 
1,279, were at Allahabad on their way to Cawnpore. 
Nothing decisive had occurred at Delhi. The English 
troops there were receiving reinforcements. The 




















rebels in Oude were menacing Allahabad and Benares, 
and troops from Calcutta were marching to defend 
them. ‘Two regiments from England had arrived at 
Calcutta, and o:hers had passed Ceylon. Several new 
mutinies had occurred among native troops, but they 
were promptly suppressed. 

CentRaL Amékica.—The provisional government ot 
Nicaragua has issued a decree, summarily expelling 
from the country those Americans who had sided witn 
Walker; but under its operation all Americans, how- 
ever inoffensive, are said to be driven out. Nicaragua 
is recovering from the effects of the war. W. C. Jones, 
a secret agent of the U.S. government, has been ex- 
pelled from Costa Rica by President Mora, under sus- 


-picion of being a spy in the interest of Walker. 


Mexico.—Gov. Vidaurri has contracted for the 
colonization of 600 Seminole Indians on the vacant 
lands of Nuevo Leon, with the object of having these 
Florida savages as a barrier to the inroads of the Ua- 
manches. 

Domestic.—No official returns of the election in 
Kansas are yet furnished, but private accounts cou- 
firm the election of M. J. Parrott, the Free State can- 
didate for Congress, and of a majority of the new 
legislature of the same party. A large fraudulent 
vote was polled along the Missouri border, and some 
of the U. 8. soldiers stationed at Kickapoo voted, 
under the sanction, as is asserted, of Gov. Walker, 
though in violation both of the organic act and of the 
territorial enactments. Later, dispatches state that 
several prominent citizens filed a protest on the 15th 
ult. against the fraudulent returns of Oxford precinct, 
in Johnson county ; and after a personal investigation, 
Gov. Walker and Secretary Stanton published a proc- 
lamation, announcing their determination to reject 
the vote of that precinct, and give certificates of elec- 
tion to the Free State candidates. The pro-slavery 
men were greatly excited in consequence. A masy 
convention, held at Lecompton on the 19th, protested 
against the reassembling of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, which had adjourned to that day. 

A confidential agent of the government, recently 


7 | returned from Salt Lake, reports that the Mormons 
Germany.—Subsequently to the meeting of the 


will refuse to allow the U. 8S. troops to enter the city, 
and that Brigham Young publicly declares that he wii! 
burn the prairie, so as to deprive the animals belonging 
to the expedition of their subsistence, and will even burn 
his own city rather than submit to the government. 
The expedition was met on the 22d of 9th month, two 
hundred and thirty miles east of Fort Lawrence. Grass 
was scarce, cattle were dying, and mules failing, while 
a heavy snow had fallen on part of the route. Gov. 
Cummings was ninety miles beyond Fort Kearney on 
the 8th ult. lt is thought the expedition cannot get 
beyond Fort Laramie before winter. 

The superintendent of the expedition to construct 
a wagon road from Fort Ridgely on the Minnesota 
river, to the South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, has 
returned to St. Paul, having surveyed and partially 
constructed the road as far as the Missouri river. The 
aistance is two hundred and forty miles, and the route 
selected is nearly a straight line. He reports water 
plentiful along the road, though it is scarce on each 
side ; that the grade is at no puint higher than eighty 
feet to the mile, this occurring but once, and only two 
bridges are required, all the other streams being for- 
dable. The road will not be extended beyond the 
Missouri this season. 

Informatioa has been received from South America 
of the intended shipment to this country, via tbe 
Isthmus of Panama, of one hundred and forty or one 
hundred and fifty lamas, which are extensively used 
in Peru as beasts of burden, and also for their wool. 
Being natives of mountainous regions, it is thought 


they will be found well adapted to our northern cli- 
mate. 


